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for the administration of both tests in Florida schools. There is a 
brief discussion of experimental and guasil-experimejital research 
designs, and the use of these attitude scafr 
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PJ?EFACE 



No one will deny ^tHat attitudes are major influenc'es'in our lives. 
Th6y* contribute, in the 'extremes, either positively or negatively to.the 
quality of our relationships with others at wq . 

Any te'acher^'Can verify froni, experience thslt therei is a high cor- 
relation between a students' attitude toward school and his school 
a^ievement. 'A number pf schQlarly studies docurpent this fact while 
others identify sources of attitudes or describe various student behaviors 
manifested as a result of attitudes. 



^] Knowledge of the relatioaship between attitudes and behavior and 

achievement is useful, however, only if a te^qlier has a readily a\^ilable 
mstrument that is easily administered ancjl scored^'and some framework 
within which to interpret results. . It is the purposd^f this monograph 
to provide such'informati6n along -with repo^ces for use by teachers in 
studying students' attitudes. ^ I 

* ' It is hoped that this additional insight into student behavior will 
inspire teachers to test ways of assisting students in developing attitudes 
which will make school a happier, - morelcewarding place to be. . : 

l"he information included in this publidation may also be of value 
at the district level. Many school systerjns hive made provisions to 
include attitudinal data in th^eir Comprehensive Educational Plan. The 
attitude scales (elementary and secondary levels) included in this mono- 
graph provide a means by which these data may be easily collected, 
analyzed, arid reported. - j 

' ^' f ■ I 

J. BL Hodges, Director 

, P. K , Yonge Laboratory School 

, , . College of Educations. 

* University of Fl or idaV 

Gainesville, Florida |326ir 
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INTRQPUCTION 



, This Resdurce Monograph was written to provide J^lorida edu- 
cator? with a sphAol attitude scale which could be easily administered 
and scored. Two Kxrms are included: one for elementary level pupils 
,and one for those in a^ecbndary schools. These attitude scales have not 
been copyrighted and so may be reproduced at the lo^'cal l.evel. 

In order ifor schools. effectively to gauge where their students' 
stand relative to other- pupils in the State, tables of horms for the 
secondary and elementary forms of the Student Attitude Scale have been 
included in the Appendix. The norm tables for the «econdar^ fx)rm Of 
the instrument were developed from the resppnses of 4,9i:^upils ix\ 40 
Florida public schools collected as part of the University of Florida's 
educational leadership study. - The P. K. Yonge Laboratory School and • 
the Florida Educational Research and Development Council jointly 
sport^f^i^ed a study ^in 1974 to develop a table of norms for the elementary 
form- Forty -.five elementary classrooms in fifteen schools (1^073 . 
pupils) participated^in this project. 

. Because of the cooperative nature of the effort to develop norms 
for the elementary form of the attitude scale, letters were xnailed to 
all Florida Educational Research^and Development Council cotinty rep- 
resentatives, iiiformin^hem of the purposes of th^e study and seeking an 
elementary school within their county willing to participate.. The names 
and addresses of these schools were forwarded to the p. K. Yonge 
Lab^i'atory School. ' 

^ ^ Schools which indicated a willingness to participate were sorted 
into three categories bas^d on,size of school as indicated by number of 
teachers employed. Using a map of Florida, five scTiools were selected 
trom each of the three size categories to reflect a demographic distri- 
bution across the State. The fifteen schools selected tb participate in 
this ^tudy are listed on the acknowledgments page of this monograph; 

Each of the fifteen selected schools was contacted directly and 
given directions for participation ixi the study. These instructions 
included having, a third, /fourth, and fifth grade teacher within the school 
administer the Battle Student Attitude Scale to their pupils and provide 
data ^ sex and^race of students. The completed attitude scales were 
then returned to k! Yonge for scoring and analysis. These data 
prodded tha percentile table which is included as the Table of Norms 
for the ^elementary form of the Battle Student Attitude Scale , 



^This monograph has been divided into a niunber of sections 
which c(yver those questions most likely to be raised locally about the 
collection and use of data on pupils' attitudes toward school, A des- 
cription.of the contents of. each of the secllpns follow^: 

' 1. * a brief discussion of attitudes, what they are, >how 
I ; they develop, and why they are Iniportanf^in meeting . 

the academic objectives of schools: 

2. ' background information on the development of the 

' ' .'^ \ secondary and elementary \leyels of the attitude scale 

including the processe^s used in establishing tables of 
statewide n^orms; - 

3. ^- procedures to be used in administering and scoring . 

the attitude scale; • 

i- ■ , . ' 

i * ■ ' f ✓ ■ ' ■ 

4. hi|tits on how a^teacher or school rti'ight interpret 

^ inforniation collected on pupils' attitudes toward • 

school; ' - \ . . 

- 5. suggestiohs for inclusion of attitude measurement in 
\ ' ^ school's evaluation program or Anpual Report; 

/ . 6'^ copies oj[ both forms of the attitude scales w]iich may 
, be reprodup^ and used locally; and, 

7. tables of norms and staninesior both the elementary 
and secondary levels of the altitude scale. 

As previously mentioned, financial support for collection and 
analysis of data necessaj-y to establish the table of norins for th^'ele- 
iiientary level of the attitude scale was CQoperatively provided by the 
PiSrida Educational Research and Development Council and the P. 
Yonge LaboraLt£)^y School. . ^ \ ■ ^ 
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; • WHAT APE ATTITUDES? .' :\ 

J^^ ■ ■ ' '■[ '■'■ ^ - . . ' ■-■ ■ 

Y^t to be formulated jls' a definition of ''attjitude^^' acceptable to 
all soci?il psychologists, Despite this state oflaffairs certain character-^' 
iatics^of attitudes haye been widely agreec^ upoii^ including the fact that 
they a're a pi*edisposition.fo respTorid, to' social objects and that they 
direct overt behavior. The definition o! attitudes iised in t^is monograph 
has been propdse^S by Shaw and Wright (196*7) and takes these -two basic * 
characteristics intp accoimt: \ ^ ' . 



A relatively enduring systein of evaluative, affective 
reactions bas^d upon and r6flecting the evaluative 
concepts of belief s which have been learned about 
the characteristics of a social object or class of 
social objects, (p. 3) ^ , ' ' 



' ThUsT^n atti^^ude is a state or* disposition to aQt toward an object. ''It i 
has both direction anii^^tensity. In an educational sietting a pupil could - 
'< have attitudes toward^variety of objects including his school as a whole, 
other pupils, his teacher, the principal, and the basketball team. The 
direction of the attitude might be favorable or unfavorable, positive or 
negative;^its intensity either strong or ^ligftt. An unfavorable attitude 
towarc} the school might be ;^o intense as to manifest itself in severe 

. vandalism. Or, it Vould be so favorable th^t the pupil would spend 
Saturdays cleaning, painting, planting, and beautifying the school i 
building ahd its grounds. ^ " 

/ Generally, it is believed that favorable attitudes will lead to more 
positive consequences in pupil growth, citizenship, achievement, coop- 
eration, and social -clirnate. Negative attitudes are often accompanied 
by disruptive behavior, truancy, dropouts, vandalism, and other tinde- 
N^sirable consequences. ThereforeV it islmportant fpr prijic-ipals afid. 
teachers to haye some measure of their pupil s'-a*titua^s. Such a 
measure na^y indicate that corrective action needs to be taken within the 
classroom, pr it may provide the psychological security of knowing that 
things are going well. Where school faculties are consciously trying to 
build morale, an attitude measure will be needed to assess whether or 
not their program is making a difference. 



' FouTjdifferent ways in which attitudes develop' have been defined 
(Slagner, 1941): (1) ineegration, (2) trauma, (3) differentiatiph, 
\ aridt4) adoption. . , ; 

■'*■■■"•'■ ^ r . 

• ^1. Integration. Attitudes may develop as a/respohse to a series 
of events which happen to an individual over time. An example from a 
recent study (Cadmus, 1974) mor,f rays the changes ifi behavior and atti- 
tude of a fil^st grade male b^ween the opening of school an^^:the end of ' 
the first six weeks. At >th^beginniijfijgffechool this child^ had acted. very 
much like a pleader. He had a high level^f self-confidence ^and was very 

y verbal. It soon.'became evident, however, th^t his lower-blass back-' 
^ground had not adequately prepared him for school. He lacked institu- 

" tional social skflls and Had severe .academic deficiencies. These 

limitations placed him in a noncompetitive position vis-a-vis the other 
students, in the class. As this slowly J^came evident to him, his enthu- 
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sias/n, decreased and hfe displayed progVei^slvely higher levels of hostile 
behavipr toward his peers. ' • 

. ■ ■ . ■ / • . 

2. Traumay An attitude may develop in response tga single 
shocking oi:' painful experience . Most of us can remember a student 
who was publicly humiliated in school, possibly in response to some * 
wrongdoing on his part. But the punishment was devasting)v nq|: cdr- 
rective, ^nd consequently the student developed deep-seated, negative 

^ attitudes which may, have become generalized over time. to include 
teashei*s or anything else associated with school. " ♦ ^Br 

3. Differentiation . Attitude;^ of unrest and discontent within the 
society may Vnanifest themselves in negative, responses to school (or 
other institutions). During the middle and late 1960's siggiificatnt dis- ' 

. agreement with gpvern^tient poli^^iy to\yard Vietnam became directed 
toward more immediate targets. For instance, many'collega ca'mpuses 
Witnessed Wforts tO burn RQTC b^i^ings, sit-ins'in university presi- ' 

.V denta' offices, or efforts to force discontinuation of chemical ^^rfare 
research. Many, high school^ also exjJerienced their own versions of " 

, student discontent during this unsettled period in. the life ^of the country; 

4. / Adoption , This method 6f*acquiring attitudes entails the 
acceptaric^ of those attitudes, or responses to objects, which are . 
endorsed by friend^,, teachers, (]»r other significdnt/persons. . If a 
students close friends are positive in their respohses toward school, 
it is to be expected that his attitudes >vill also be ppsitiv^. The 
reverse is,- of course, also true. 'Studies of cliques (Dafnicp, 1974) in 
high schools hive indicated that attitudes i^ clique mergber s toward 
grades are' a more important determiner of grade-point average for 
their members than scores on an a.ptijtude test. . . / 




- t> As.the preceding jdiscussion^has jhdicated^ attitud formation or 
change may be a sIqw process or may Occilr very^ rapidly. Most attitudes 
ajre m^re fortuitiously acquired than deliberately cultivated. , More than 
forty ye^rs ago Remmers (1934) ;showed that fifteen .minytes of teaching 
With appropyiatq materials could f/rodoce a measurable change in • 
• attitudes. I^nce, it is possible for scihbol progrjEtms tp, be planned to 
^ improve pupiL attitude ^J.. If the oBject of this imprpven^eht is the pupil, 
his pee^s, nis teapher, th^ principal,' thisivscbobl -as a whole, or some 
conibination of thesfe, then the two forms of the' .Battle Sfudent Attitude s 
\^ ^caie^- described in^the remainder of this monograph, are valid and, ' 
reliable instruments Jor assessin^^ the effectiveness of the progX'^rf||| , 



DEVELOPMENT OF THE SECONDARY AND ELEMENTARY 
FORMS OF THE BATTLE STUDENT ATTITUDE ^CALE, 

The secondary form of the Student Attitude Scale was developed . 
, by, Jean A. Battle as a part of the University of F164^ida's stdidy of edu- 
catiobal leadership. This nine-year investigation sought to describfe 
how public school principals performed their jobs and how their ^dif- 
ferent operating patterns influenced such variables as teacher human 
gelations, . teacher activities, parent attitudes, curriculum change, 
pupil acceptance of each other, pupil achievement, and pupil attitudes. 

Battle was unable to find an existing instrument which measured 
the student attitudes in which he was interested. He did, however, find 
two instruments which did part of the job. The first of these' was an, 
.instrument by Philips (1951) which in turn was basec;^ on an earlier study 
by Sheerer (1949). Philips' 50-item instrument measured attitudes 
toward self and others. It had a reported test-retest reliability of . 84: 
Lyman (1941) had developed the second instrument used by Battle. It 
was a 90-item true-false inventory directed toward feelings. involving 
teachers, students, school social life, ^hool curriculum, and school 
administration. Drawing upon these two studies. Battle (1954) developed 
^^>^p-item scale which measured attitudes toward self, other ^students, 
'teacshers, school administrators, and the school as a whole. Fifteen 
items measuB^d attitudes toward self; ten items toward other pupils; 
twenty items TOward ^achers; ten items toward the principal; and five 
items assessed atti)|pes toward the school as a whole. Each statement 
was worded negatiVely and students responded to each on a three-point 
scajle of Mostly P'alse, Sometimes, and Mostly True. 

The validity (determining whether the instrument measured what 
it was purported to) of Battlers Student Attitude Scale was' obtained by 
correlatLiig it with Lymaji's (1941) and Philips' (1951) instruments, 
which were doomed to be measuring the same things. Au' additional 
criterion used in jud^ang the validity of the Battle Student Attitude Scale 
was the jydgments of persons who knew the pupils and the situations- 
teachers and the research team, Results correlated adequately with 
teachers' judgments of attitudes of mdividual pupils, and the instrument 
discriminated amon[; classes and schools in a way which corresponded 
with the judgments olj^ye research team who had worked in the schools 
for a year. Several split-hiUf reliabilities were calculated (correlating 
scores on odd -numbered items with scores on even -numbered items 



followed by a formula to estimate the. correlation of the test with itself) 
and these ranged from .88 to. . 94. This pi^ocedure measures how 
consistently the lest performs and the obtained correlations are con- 
sidered fairly high for this type instrument.' 

The secondary form of^the instrument was used in later studies 
in the leadership project (Grobman, 1958; Luckenbach, 1959: Maynard, 
1955) and found to discriminate adequately. There was still a need, ' 
however, for an instrument for earlier* grades. . , ^ ^ 

# 

The first^step in the development of the elementary form of the 
Battfe Student Attitude Scale was to go through the original test* item- 
by-:item, and rewrite each using simpler language wherever possible. 
Items were also examined as to their appropriateness for children^ in ^ 
grades three, fom-, and five. ^ 

■ 4 

The revised fprm was tried out with pupils below the sixth grade. 
• Besides giving the test, several small groups of children were re.pruited' 
ito go over it item-by-item orally with members of the research staff. 
Based upon these two processes, additional editing was done. Stiatis- 
tical validation procedui'es were then used. ^ Form B (elementary); for , ■ 
the Idwer grades, or for student§ with loweij^than sixth grade reading 
levels, was validated by administering the original secondary form and^ 
then, within several days, research Form B to several classes of sixth 
grade students^. Scores on the two forms were correlated. An iterative 
bidimensional item analysis, correlating each ite-m on the new' form With 
the total score made by the student on the, existing secondary forrii, 
yielded acceptable items for Form B (see' Appendix D). 

The item analysis procedure used was that of Wherry and 
Gaylord; Guertin and Rowe developed a computer^ prograi)^fUFSPL090 - 
University of Florida Statistical Program I^ibrai^, 1965) for this pro- 
cedure.. At any given stag^ the internal^criterion is the total score on 
items retained in the test. After eacH siiep, the five percent of the items 
with the lowest biserial correlations are deleted and a new total score 
is determined on the remaining items. The itepwtest correlations are 
calculated on the new total score and the process is repeated until the 
only remaining items have sufficiently high item-test bisarial 
correlations. ^ 

A biserial correlation is one in which one variable^xtends over 
a range of scores and the other is put in one of two pos.sible categories 
even though there might be under lyingAiormality. as in assigilirlg people 
to such categories as fiot finishing high school or being high school 
. gradiuites. Ordinarily a perfect p^ositjiVe correlation is 1. 00. The 
"biserial r has a flaw in that cor relation can exceed 1. 00 even though 
such covFelations are a mathematical artifact. .Because. of the tendency 
to ovev'estimate correlations, the . 01 level of confidence was used as a 



cut-off point in deciding to retain items. This means that if there were 
really no correlation between the item and the test as a whole, there 
would be only one chance in a hundred that a correlation that large or 
larger would be obtained. Only items 6, 19, and 26 are even close to a 
biserial r of . 302, which is significant at, the . 01 level with the number 
of subjects involved^ all other items were" near or abov6 the . 001 level ^ 
of significance. , 

The reliability of the' elementary form of the Battle Student 
Attitude Scale was estimated .using the split -halves method. It was esti- 
mated to range from .85 to' ..88. ' 
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DIR|]CTIONS FOR AD^HNISTERING AND SCORING^. 
BATTLE STUDENT ATTITUDE SCALE 
•SECONDARY AND ELEMENTARY FORMS ^ • . 

- ' •., ■; ' . 4 ■ 

This section provides^directions on the g^dministr^ijon and 
scoring Of both levels of the Battle Student 'Attitude Scale, ; /Adminis- 
tration of tHe Elementary and secondary forms is similar except tliat 
the questions may be read aloud to younger students or 'those whS have 
reading difficulties — this is not a measurement of students' ability to 
>ead. • \. - ' ^ f . . 

The elementary form has been developed for* use with pupils 
below the sixth gra^de level and the secondary form for^those pupils in 
thie sixth through twelfth grades. For sixth grade pupils either the 
elementary or secondary forms may be used. If the sixth grade class 
is a part of an elementary school, and other grades are being tested, 
use of the same form will aid in comparison across grades. Likewise, 
if the sbcth gi'ade is a part of a middle or jimior high school, adminis- 
tration of the secondary form will permit comparisons to be made 
^nwng the various grades. ' . / 

^ Scoring for both forms of the attitude scale is the same; however, 
the secondary form contains 60 questions and the elementary for;ii only 
58. After administration and scoring, refer to the percentile tables in 
Appendix C for interpretation of results. - 

You may elect to have ^students respond directly on the attitude 
scale or to place their responses on an answer sheet, either IBM or 
school developed. 



Adm inistration 

If students use answer sheets rather than responding on the 
attitude scale itself, give out.th^ answer sheets first, have them record 
all identifying information requested, and, then give the attitude scale to 
all students. - ^ 



' Ask students not to write on the attitude scale/or start answering 
the questions until you have given additional directions. i 



If students mark on the test itself, have then! complete the ' . , 
required information at the bottom of the first sheet. They should 
include their full name, grade, and sex. The date the scale is adniin- 
istered may also bp important, especially „^-the data are to be collected 
again. If you are the only person in your school administering the scale 
and are using. the results for your own purposes, you may not need all of 
the information requested on the form; use your own discretion in what 
you collect. If the entire school or district is completing the attitude 
scale, there^Tnay be additioni.1 identifying information requested 
depending jHtfiie^. the purpose sJor which it is being used. ' ■ ' 

Read ^ ihtlroductory paragraph on the front of the scale to your 
students. Stx^s that there are no right or wrong answers. ^/They 
should not answer the jway they feel ^ow would want them to, nor the way- 
they feel their parents, or even their best friends, would want them to 
answer.' They are to think about how they feel about each question and 
answer each in .that way. 

• Explain that for each question thiare are three possible responses. 
A sj^tement may^be MOSTLY. TRUE or TRUE for the student, in.which 
- case he would Circle the MT (or darken Answer Space No. 1-if uSing sin V 
answer sheet)' If a question is about HALF-TRUE an(^HALF-FALSE^ 
(soinetimes true and sometimes false) the student is to circle S (o]p. 
darken the appropriate answer space). And, if tlie statement is 
MOSTLY FALSE or FALSE the student should circle MF (or darken^ 
Answer Space No. 3). Be sure the students ^imder stand how they are to 
answer before they begin. ' 

^ Have thjT^tudents turn to the first pagQ of the attitude scale and 
begin. If student^raise questions about interpretation of particular 
itpms, you may^nswer; be careful not to indicate a response preference. 
There is no tinie limit on thia attitude scale. Again, questions may be 
read aloud for those students who have difficulty in .reading. Students 
should answer all questions. When you collect the completed forms,^ 
take a few minii^tes and^ check to see that this has been done. This is 
especially ks^rtant if more than one class is cojnpleting the scale; it 
. becomes difficult to return to many rooms and have students fill in 
missing responses. ' , . • - 

Scoring . ' 

The higher the score a student receives, the.m6re positive is 
his attitude toward school. Because the questions are worded negatively, 
a student response of MOSTLY FALSE receives the highest score and is 
'the more positive. ^ 



Each question marked MT ^(niostly true or true) should b6 givei|. 
one point. Each question answered S (sometimes false and sometimes 
true) should.be giv^en two points, ^nd each question answered MF 
(mostly .false or false) should be given three points. Omitted questions 
*(no response) should be scored as'^if they weare marked S-^that.is, they 
should be given two gpoints. - • . 

To a. total score for each pupil,' sum -the points, given for ' 
each questidii. For example," if an elementary pupil .marks 22 questions 
MF, ■ 31 questions S, and the othpr 5 MT , his "score would be: 

22 X '3-. = 66 ..' l 

. ' 31 X 2 = "^62 

:- . 5 . X- 1 = 5 - , . ^ • * 




WAYS IN WHICH TEST RESULXS MAY BE INTERPRETED 



a The: original scale an(f the elementary form;Were developeofeo 
1 items contribute^vThe measurement'of the same thing -Tpupilfe'^ 
attitudes toward their school. AH items have a relatively high corre- 
lation wijth the total test score. Hence,- total scores and means of 
total scores may be used for research-and 'evaluation. Since the reli- 
ability of a test goes up with increased length, stati^i^l studies are 
more likely to be vali^ foi- the whole .test than for p(krt of the test. 
However, while global'scoVes can indicate general ^health or general 
- trouble tl^^y do not pinpoin^t specific trouble spots, jit is possible, and 
Sometimes desirable, to analyze resi^llts on two ©ther levels,. - 

Each test is mMe up of questions on attitudes vtoward self, 
other pupils, teachers, school administrators, and the school as a'. 
4 whole. These subtests may be score'd separately and comparisons 
. made or changes analyzed between pre-- and ^ostte sting. ^ 

" , Since ther^e are different numbers of items in different subtests 
(on the secondary forme self, 15 items; other students, 10; teachers, 
20; principal, 10; whole school, 5 items), comparisons can be made 
'between sections by dividing section scores by the number of' items in 
' that section. For example, ifjj;*% total for self were^4, for o/he.r 

students 20, for teachers 45;^ for 1^ principal 18, andior the' school 
--..as a whole 6, then the item averages by section would be 

. self .1.60 

. . , other students 2.00 

\ . teachers 2. 25^ 

^ ' ^ - principal 1. 80 

whole school 1. 20 

- ■ k ■ 

Whe^i one looks at these results he needs to remember that 1/^ 
is an unfavorable attitude, 2. 00 a neutral attitude, and 3. 00 a favorabl^ 
attitude. On the basis of scores used in our example, attitudes. towtr^T 
self (1.60) would be Viewed ^is unfavorable^ Pupils would have a hemral 
attitude toward "other students" (2. 00),, a mildly favorable attitude^ 
towarxl "teachers" (2'. 25), a'sliRhtly negative attitude toward the 
"principal" (1. 80), and a very unfavorable attitude toward the^»&choQK 
as a whole" (1. 20). The total score would be 11'3. If this were the s^Te 
for a single pupil it .would have a percentile rank- of 9'. This would indi- 
cate a very unhappy pupil, probably hi need of help. 




The-third'lpver ori which results naig^it be artalyzed and used is 
by the indiviciual items gn the attitude scale. One study isampleol pupils 
in grades 6, 9, and J l and analyzed results item -by --it em, repcjtting 
resulis in piercent^V Here, are^:esult^ of two qu^^ • ' . ; 

:p ^ : , . . ■ ' .. „ ■ . ■ 

■ • '.^.^ ' ■ . ■• ■ -'-'^ . . ■ ' 

43. I. believe that most of my ' Sixth Grade • ■ 

teachers' shoulci' be more Tsotal- , -Boys- Girls 

pleasant and cheeHUI " ; MT S MF MT S MF MT S MF, - 

' " 4l' 20 39 48 14 -38 .35 24 41 

r - * ,r ' ' 

4, >5, — — ' ■ 

] > • - Ninth Grade 

' ■' ' ' ■ -Total - Boys Girls 

MT S MF MT S MF MT S MF 

^^.i. , '■ ^ \ ; 

47 29 24 54 22 24 44 33 23 

■ — " .,;'/< , ^ 

Eleventh Grade » 

Total Boys Girls . 

MT S MF MT S ]^ MT, S MF 

45 26 29 51 21 "28 40 29, 31 

- — - "I 

Grades Combined 

Total Boys Girls 

MT S MF MT S MF MT S MF 

45 24 31 51 19 30 40 28 32 ^ 

( ' ■ - " ^ — 



r 



42. I believe that none of my Sixth Grade • ■ 

teachers grade fairly Total Boys ^ Girls 

. • MT S MF MT^ S MF MT S MF 



7 10 83 5 - 18 77 8 5. 87 



Ninth Grade 



Total Bo^s " . Girls 

MT S MF MT S MF MT S . MF 

4 16 80 7 11 82 2 20 78 



Eleventh Grade 



Total Boys. A Girls 

MT S MF MT S MF MT S.. mF 

10 86 5 14 18 3 8 89 



'tf- 



Grades Combined 



Total ■ Boys Girls 
MT S MF MT S MF MT -S MF 

5 12 83 5 15' 80 5 10 85 



. . . ■ . ^ ^' 

Looking at question 43 it is apparent that all threeprade level 
pupils — over 40 percent--feel teachers could be more pleasant and 
cheerful. At all three grade l<3vels boys hold this 'view more intensely 
than gii4s- It is strongest for both sexes at grade 9^. This information 
is a basis for possible faculty action. It represents a specific area 
where improvement should be attempted. On Item 42^ few pupils at any 
xgrade level see teachers as unfair graders. 'There are almost no dif- 
( ferences be^^en boys and girls. Such responses should be gratifying 
to a faculty. ' , ' ^ 

( An item analysis could be the basis for making evaluations j^Ta 
school system, a school, or a grade within a school. It could alsD be 
part of a diagnosis of any of these levels and a basis for planning ^nter 
vention strategies which n^4ght improve cohditions. 
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If race Were added'to sex and grade level in the item analysis, 
it wo^ld be possible to pinpoint particular areas which are causes of 
concei'n to s^tudents by'sex, by ethnic group, or by grade level. 
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THE BATTLE ST]JDENT ATTITUDE SCALE 
AS A RESEfARCH AND EVALUATION TOOL 



The Battle Student Attitude Scalfe can be used as either* a - 
research ^ool or an 'evaluation instrunieht. Whatsis the difference? 

An example/ of a research use within a Single school occurred at 
the P. K, Vonge Laboratory School in the summer. of 19.72 when an effort 
was being maide to get the socioeconomic and racial composition of the 
student body to be representative of the State as a whole. tW new 
students Were randomized and a special summer orientation program 
was developed for. half of them. This design can be illuftrated as 
follows; ■ ' ( 

■ . R X o' b 

R ^ 0 d 

The R indicates random assignment; O'is a measurement, i§ 
the orientation prograni. Later O's are post-po;stt1^t scor,es collected 
in the late fail. The pupils in the. program had significantly better 
attitudes than those not in the program ^^ti: these differences tended to 
persist, ■ W^?- ; • " ■ 

An example of a l^rge-scale research use was a study of mahy 
schools in one county where attitudes were related to the operc^ting 
patterns of school principals. It was found that principals who tended/ 
to operate in an, authoritarian manner tended to have pupils with poorei" 
attitudes; pupils looked at the principal as someone on the opposing team 
rather than as a friend,^ a counselor, or an impartial judge. Wher^ the 
principal was relatively democratic, pupils tended to see him or her aS; 
a person who would 'help with a personal problem, wpulcK treat the pupil 
the same regardless of the family -s social .or financial status, and 
would welcome suggestions frphilh^^^ 

; While evaluation and research often overlap,*' more; and more 
experts are . coming to view evaluation as a process of collecting and 
analyzing data to help decision makeKs make more valid judgments. - 
Thus, .a school faculty might wish tb know the present status of pupil 
morale and any trends in morale. In order t.o get this information they 
'could periodically test pupils and look at the results. Tnese results 
might be copipared with the norms provided in this n^onograpli. 



If a school wished to initiate such an evaluation program, 
several suggestions are appropriate. - ^ 

1. ^ It is not necessary to test every pupil every time. If^ 
testing, is planned three tinies during the year, pupils should be randomly 
divided intOcth?ee group^ This is. best done by using a table of random 
numbers. These are found in the back of most statistics books. It is 
bettex not to use every third liuiiiber on the class rolls. There are 
several reason^ for randomizing: (a)%roups are equal except for chance 
differences; (b) testip^ part of the pupils saves time and money and when 

Randomly done gives almost the same results that would be obtained if 
all pupils were tested; and (c) it avoids biases due to fap:iiliarity with \ 
the best. * , ' ; " ^ .-J) 

2. Pupils new to the school should have a fow weeks to get / 
acquainted before they are tested.. Probably late September or early 
October would be a suitable time for a pretest. Also, avoid testing just 
»before ^holidays, big games, so^al events, the Very end of the school 
day, or the last day or two of the school year . 

3. • Either early December or late January might be a good 
time for a second test administration. The third test could be given in 
late April or eayly May. * 

4 . A test schedule of fall and sprmg withotlt the winter admin-^ 
isfration is another possibility for schools. ^ ' . • 

5. Sonie schools m^wigh to develop a schedule of giving an 
attitude measure* once a year<^ approximately l;he same time. .OThis 
procedure enabl€fs a school to examine trends over time. . • 

/ 6. By obtaining information such as sex, ralce, and grade 
level, comparisons can., be^ made. Means may be dalcul^ted and graphs 
made/ The followios situation. qpuW ^ 



This Would infiicate that girls tend to have better attitudes than 
boys and tW their attitudes ^yent up over the courjse of the year whereas 
boys' attitudes»worsened. .^ ; 
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^ : RESEARCH DElste^ 
AND. THE' . ^ 

• 'WITHIN CLA^^ ' . . 

When a program^s being used- to improve pupil attitudes, great 
care must be t^ken in the exp'^riniehtal desigiri' In .ordiBr tha.t those 
involved in conducting the program ai^iy^have corifidence;that changes; 
are related to, or caused by;, the program,' • • . . 

. ; An educational stiidy has' internal validity if 'the -tr^^atmerit' is the 
reason for th^ changb. It has^ external validity if it can be g^^^^ 
that is, the tre3.tmerit will work with pther,plapes. 

.. • ' ' ' ' ' ■'. . • . • 

There kre many alternative explanations fob ^a change besijdes 
th^e tr.eatrnent. These alternative explanations are Such^t^^^^ as 
history - re vents external' to the study; maturation --changes 'within the 
subjects caused by growth, fatigue, illness; regress it >n - -a b^pic} enc y of 
high or low scorers to move toward thfe middle on retesting; testing -- ^ 
the advantage of practice .and knowing what to expect. These are just a 
few* of the possible thre^^tB to internal validity. Many of these threats 
can be controlled by proper experimental design. 

), 'Orie of the worse threats to generalizability is that the groups 
being.studied may not be representative of t]ie population about which^^^^ 
one>wknt$ to generalize. In order to insure external validity^the^s^^ 
shoulci be i:andonily selecte d from the population about which one>fi^l^es 
to.generalize. Thus, ii one. wished to have' a program to reduce drdp- 
outaand'had identified ttie high^^^^^^^ group under 16 considered mo'st: 
likely , to drop out, members^hip -i^ the program should be randomly 
selected from the total population rather than taking the severest ckses, 
which might seehi iiore humane. 

What are some e^q^erimental designs that might be used in a 
study of student attitudes within classrooms? The simplest design, but 
not an experimental one, may be represented by: ' 

■ • \ . ■ • ■ X ...'••''■•o , ■ . 

In this design X is a treatment and O is it measurenient; observgLtioni 
or other data gathering procediu-e. The X could be a novel ^curriculmn 
idea of .a tcnicJi(Oiv- After usint^jthis novel idea, the O is the test. A high 



scori^ could mean nothlpg, for. the teacher does not know whether or not 
the pupils could have done as well without the instruction. So the teacher 
modifies her procedures and uses the following design: 

' Oi X O2 ' - 

The teacher has given a pretest, IjAr instruction (X), and a posttest. 
She then calculates Og-O- --the pretest^core'r^subtractid from the post- 
test score. However, sh^ still ckhnot be ceriain^that X is the reason 
for the change. Something could have happened external uKthe study to 
influence the change; such as a widely viewe(|! television pro^rapi. The 
change Alight have resulted from the pricticeVeffect of the first test. If 
she were using young children they could b6 stronger, more 'mature. Or 
more rested on the second test. Lf she had a slow group which tested 
very low the first time, regression could account for the difference. 
So she tries again. She recruits a friend who has a similar class at.^he 
same time to serve as a control and noy/{ the design becomes:* 



03 04 



The broken line indicates the groups are^not equivalent.) This time she ' 
calculates Og-O^, and O^-Og. If the experimental difference is larger 

than the control difference, can she be sure that it was ]^ which made 
the difference? .N9tyet! Suppose tha|lier school has ability grouping • 
and the friend had a low group and shellad a high group. The bigger ^ > 
difference coul^be explained by the bright group's having learned more 
in a given tim^'\h^ the slow grjiup. So a further refinement in the 
experinlental de^n wQul^l be desirable. , 
id 

R . X Og 

R ^ ^ 

In this design subjects were randomly assigned to experimental and 
control groups. This assures, except for chance, pre -experimental 
equivalence. \, There is still a possibility that initial testing might influ^ 
ence outcomes. To guard against this, subjects could be randomized 
within classes, half of- them taking the pretest and the other half the 
posttest. This design follows: 
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RV X 

R X O2 

R\ R - 

R • Oo 



The R' indicates random assignment to classes and also random assign- 
ment of treatment to a class. This is a very strong design, controlling 
for most sources of internal and external validity. 

For persons who are interested in an extended and thorough 
treatment of experimental designs, the monograph Experimental and 
Qua's^i -Experimental Designs for t^esearch (Campbell & Stanley, lBp3) 
is highly recommended/ It discusses in detail some 16 designs as well 
as eight threats to internal validity and four threats to external validity. 



APPENDIX A 

ATTITUDE SCALE 

• ELEMENTARY FORM 

^ BATTLE STUDENT ATTITUDE SCALE 
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BATTLE STUDENT ATTITUDE SCALE - 

. • ■ Form B ^ ' ' ' 

^P. K. Yonge Laboratory School ; 
University of Florida » 

Students of thi§ school, like students^f all schools, have dif- 
ferent feelings about things. This booklet 'is for you to express your * 
feelings toward your self, other students, your teachers, your principal, 
and your school as a whole. This is NOT a test There are no VRight'^ 
or "W^dtig" answers as such. - EVERY ANSWER THAT TELLS H&W YOU 
•F5;EL is a right answer for you. By marking how you feel about 
each statement, you can help your school become a better school. 

DIRECTIONS: Two sets of directions Are provided — one for mairking on 
an answer sheet and the^'other for marking in this booklet. 

1. Marking on an answer sheet : Please place your name, 
grade, date, and sex on >t|ie spaces provided on the top 
of the answer sheet. 

Fill in Answer Sp^ce No, 1 if the statement is mostly true or true 

for you. ^ - ^ . 

Fill in Answer Space No. 2 if the statement is about Iialf-true knd 
half -false for you. . ^ 

Fill in Answer Space No, 3 if the statement Is rtiostly -false or false 
for you. ' 

2. . Marking in this booklet : Please place your name,v grade, 

date, and sex on the spaces provided at the bottom of' 
thjs page. , . . ' 

Circle MT if the statement is mostly true or true for you. 

Circle S if' the statement is about half-true and half -false for you. 

Circle MF if the statement' is mostly -false or false for you. . • * 



NAME . GRADE 



BOY GIRL • TODAY^SDATE 





S 


MF 


, 1. 


It is very hard for me to meet new people or 
talk to my wholiB class. 


MT 


S 


_ MF ^ 


2., 


5js^I feel like I need tp make excuses lots of 
rNtimes. . 




S 


■ MF 




Sometimes I will change the way I act just 
to make someone else like me. 


MT 


S 


MF 


/ 4. 


worry if I think someone. may not like mie. 


MT 


S 

7 


MF 

V 


5.\ 1 don't think I can be of much help to other 
' people. J 


MT 


S 


MF r 


6. 


When I first me^E^^JIireone, I want to know if 
they like mef. 


MT 


s 


MF ^ 


7. 


I don*^ think I deserve the good things some . 
people say about me.' ■ r 


MT 


s 


MF 


o 
o. 


I arn often afraid because of something I 
have done v/rong. 


Mm' . 

• • * 


s 


MF 


Q 


1 am oiien airaiu oecause oi^ sumeLning i 
might do wrong. 


MT 


s 


MF 


10. 


I could-be happier if I were not afraid of 
some things I think or do. . ' 


MT ' 


s 


MF 


u. 


It is hard for me to go to pa^rties and other 
large groups. 


MT 


s 


MF- 


12. 


When my feelings change from happy to sad 
or sad to' happy, I do not know why. 


• MT 


s 


MF 


13. 


I don't like some of the peoples in my class. 


MT 


s 


MF 


1.4. 


I feel I am left out of most things at school. 


'/ MT 


s 


MF 


15. 


Members of i^y class do not know each other 
very well. 


MT 


s 


MF ■ 


16. 


I feel unhappy a lot of the time. 


MT * 


s 


tMF 


17. 


Many people at this school lea\?p others out / 



* , of activities in school. 
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MT S MF 18. A few students at this School run everything. 

f, . ' ' \ ' " •• 

MT S MF 19. Many of th^^jstudents at this school do not act 

. ' their agd'. . 

MF 20. Mapy boys and girls do not feel they belong 
at this school. 

MF y 21. • Notririuch is done to help new students feel 
' / welcome at this school. 

MF 22. It Xs haud for ihe to re§illy be interested in 
the things some of my friends dp/ 

MT S MF 23. Most students at this school don't try to help 

other students Who are in trouble. 

MT S MF 24.. When I ^am first getting to know others my 

own age, I compare my self with them to 
« see who is better. , 

' ■ ' ' : f ' ' r 

MT S ' MF. 25j '^I think that the teaphers usually will not 
• listen to. student ideas. 

MT ^ MF '26. I feel that few of the teachers are willing to 
< -^v help one student at a time, that is to help ' 

a student individually. 

MT 3 MF 27. S >mt: of the teachers favor girls more than 

MT S MF ^8. Some of the teachers favor boys more lhah ' 

^girls. ; 

•MT^ S MF 29. I feel that^many of the teachers thin)^ I know 

less than I do know. ^ 

MT S MF 30.' It seems to me that some of the teachers 

ofte^ talk imkindly to students. 

• '• " 

MT S MF 31. It seems to. me that several of the*' teacher s 

are nervous and easily excited. 

MT S MF 32. Some oi the teachers are always using words 

that are too big for me to understand. 
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MT is MF 33, I believe that most of the teachers -are too 

strict. . - ■ 

,MT S MF 34. The teachers Expect too much of me. 

Mr S MF 35. I believe I have a teacher who would give a 

higher grade because a student complimented 
him or her or did a favor for the teacHer. 

MT S MF; 36.- I hate at least one of the teachers; 

MT S MF 37. I think that some of the teachers seem to 
;^ ^ feel that they are always right and the " ' 

/: student is, always wrong. ( ^ 

MT S MF 38. i believe that some of the teachers try to 

make students afraid of them, 

MT S MF 39. ^ It seems to me that some of the teachers^ are 

inclined to be ''bossy''. 



1 



S MF 40. I feel that none of the teachers grade'^airly. 

MT S MF ^41. I believe that most of the teachers should be 

more pleasant and cheerful. 
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MT S ' MF^\ 42. I think that most of the teachers would rather 

not see and talk to me when school is out., 

♦ 

MT ^- MF 43. I feel that the teachers do nDt AVant me to 

express my real opinion, thoughts, or 
' " "l ' • . ideas. 

MT A 'S MF 44. I don^t think the things I am learning in 

• ^ school will help me when I am an adult. 

MT S MF ^45. Students don't get a chance to make friends . 

in other rooms at this school. 

MT S MF .46. I believe there are too many rules in this 

school. 

MT ■ S ' MF '47. Some students from special families gqt 

treated better, than students from other 
\ families. 

MJT S • MF 48. The books and thlings we use in schobl are 

• old and not up-lor-date. 

_ . t , - ' - • . • ^ 

; 25 
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49. I think thing's get torn. up and treated badly/ 

at this, school. ■ , , 

» » 

50. My parents don't know very much about my 

classwork or this schdbl. 

51. I f6el that the Principal dpes not like siig- 

'gestions from the students. 

52. I think the Principal is too strict. 

53. i would not go to the Principal^ office to 

talk to him xmless I was made to get. 

54. I don't think the Principal would w&.rit to help 

me with a personal problem. 

55. I believe this school would run just as/well , 

without our Principal. 

56. I don't know what pur Principal does to make 

this school run better. 

57. There are many things about my Principal. 

that I wish he of she would improve. 

58. I believe this school could be run much 

better. ^ . » 



I 
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^ , • BATTLE STUDENT At^T^TUDE SCALE 

- : ' ; • ' University of Florida 



Students' of this school, like students of all schools, ha?ve dif-' 
ferent feelings about things. This booklet is for you to express your 
feelings toward yourself, other students; your teachers, your sdiool ^ 
administration, and your school as a whole/ This is NOT a test. , 
There are no ''Right*' or ''Wrong" an^wers^ as such. EVERY AnsWEJR 
THAT TELLS HOW YOU FEEL IS A RIGHT ANSWER FOR YOU. By 
marking how you feel about each statem.ent, you can help your school 
become a better school. ■ ^ 

Fill in*- the, fpUowing blanker 

■ _^ . , , ■ ' '-.^ ■}-.■ 

NAME , ^ ■ -.SEX , DATE ' ^ ' 



School , : grade %m gs^CTiON- . 



DIRECTiONS: - . 

Draw a circle around MT if the statement is mostly true or true for you. 

Draw a circle around S if the statement is about half -true and half -false 
for you. 

Draw a circle around MF if .the statement i& mostly -false or false for 
you. f 

MT S MF 1. I think I am too shy, ' - * . ... ^ 

y ' ■ . . * - ■ : . 

MT S . MF 2. I often feel the need to make excuses for the 
r , way I act. ^ - 

MT S MF ; 3. V I often change the way I do things or . what I 

believe in order to please some.one else. 

MT S ' MF 4. It worries me to think that some of the people 

I know may dislike me*, ' ' 

■ . . • . /■ - '^^ ' 

MT S ~ MF ' 5. I feel that I have little to give to the helping . 

— of others. 



; I feel that I might be a failure if I don't mal?5§ 
certain changes in rnf lif el 

> . ~; ■ 

When meehng a person for. the first time, I , 
want to kh6w at .Qnce.whether he or she likes 

'me; ; " ' ■ ■■ \ , ' ' 

Although popple sometimes praiseCme, I feel i 
V that I do not really earn thve prais^.V ^ 1 , 

I become afjraid when I think of something I ' 
have don^ '>y;^ong or might do wrong in the 
future, ' V ' 

. ■ • ■(■■ \'. 

I could beihappier if I didn't have^ertain 
faults oji fears about myself, 

I am not at ease at parties and other social 
affairs. \ 

I don't know what I really want out of life. 

I feel that I am too often left out of things. 

When my feelings change from sadi:o happy" and 
happy to sad, 1 do not know why, ^ 

I -feel unhappy niuch of the .time: ^ » 

I dislike several of my ciaissmates. 

Members of my (Ja^ss do not know each other 
well, V , , . 

Students at this school are snobbish or 

''stux^k-up. i , - > 

"•'* . .« 

Many of my classmates do not act as old as 
their age. * ^ •♦^^ 

A few students at this school run all the 
student affairs, 

•Many boys and girls at this school feel thai 
they do not ''belong'' here, 

■ ' . ' ■ ■ ' A' ' ' 

There is little effort at this school to make 
' new students feel "at home, " 




MT S MF I J\23v Students at thi^ BthooX do not try to. help 
' ' ; . ;V V ott\er ^^dents who are in trouble: 

>^ .^JTP S , 24. I find it; take a real interest in yie 

i : activities of, som|J|^ my frie^ 

iAT S . MF 25. When 1 am first getting to'^now a person of 

^ my age, I compare him' or lager with me to 
* , • * see whether I am better not as good as 

""Trhis person. 

MT S MF • 26. " I think that my Leaciaers in general will not 
, . listen enough to student ideas. *^ 



MT S MF 27. I feel that few ot%iy teachers ye wiU^^ 

/ help one student/at a time' (that is to. help 

student mdividua 
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MT"V S MF ; . 2fl. Som^ of my teachers favor girls more than 

' r. ' ' / boys. . ' . 

MT S MF 29. Some of my teachers favor boys more tfian 

girls. * - ' ^ 

MT S • MF 30. Not many of my teachers are iip to date (as c . 

f ' the^ are behind the times) in what they ^ . • 
teach and how they teach it. ^ 'v ; 

MT^ S « MF . 31. I feel that many of -my teachers think I knaw./. 

leas than I do know. >v 

* . ' . ' . f- * 

'MT S *MF 32. It seenfis to me that some-bf my teachers - 

• ' ' often talk unkindly to students.."^ ' 

MT^ S ^ MF 33. It seems to me that several Of my teachers. 

, are nervous and easily excited; 

MT , S) • MF . 34, Som e of m^ij^^^^^^ are always using words . 

' ' ' ' / thiat are.ti^:^^^^ for me to understand. 

MI S MF 35. I believe thai'^ost of my teache|;S at^e'^oo 

■ ■■" ' \. strict. ':\ ■■ ' 

MT. S MF 36. . My teachers* expect too much of me. . ' 

MT S MF 37-. I believe I have a teacher wh^o Would give a 

\ • / higher; grade becaW 

- X him or Tier or did a favOr for the teach^f^;' ' 

■ ' .' ^- . * '- ■ ■ 

' . ' . . ■-/■vl'-^ '- l-- .7 -v 



MT S* MF 38;- I hate at lea,st one of nqty teachers; / 

39. I think that sonme of my teachers seem to feel 
that they are al\(^ay8 right and the^ student is 
always wron^^ 

MT ^^-{f-'-'-MF- 40. ,1 believe thai some of my teachers try to ; 
r\ : make students afraid of tnem, 

^ ■ ■ , ■„ ':: 'r" ' ■ 

: ' MT ; S MF , 41, It seems to me that son;ie of my teachers' are, 

Inclined to be ''bossy. " 

MT S / MF 42. I feel tjiat none.of my teachers grade fairly. 

MT » S '.^^ /43, I believe that most of my teachers sh'ould^e 

' Yn ore pleasant and cheerful. 

MT . S MF 44. I think that most of my teachers wotild rather 
• ' ; - , not see and talk to me when school is out. 

MT ' S MF 45. In many of my classes I feel that the leachers 

do not want me to express my real opinion, 
thoughts, br ideas. { - . • 

MT ' S ' MF 46. I feel that the principal does not'like sugi^"-'^; 

gestionis from the. students. 

^ MT S MF 47. I think the principal is too strict. ' ^ 

MT nS MF ^ 48. I would not go to the principal's office to talk 

to him unless I wa^ made tg go/ r 
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MT S * MF 49. rbelieve there are too many rules in this 

. - school. . - / ' 

MT r S MF 50. .1 donH believe ihe principal would want to , . ; ^ 

^ . .help me withSbersonal probleiji. ? 

•K? MT . S , MF 51. It seems to me that if a student is froni a' ' 

. -r* ^M;"'V ' ' > ^ ^ family who has more money, or is considered 

/ -'^ ' more important, that he or. shensfjill get better 

' ' ;;'!treatment from the principal/ 

MT S MF 52. L believe this school would run just as well 

wit^hout oiir principal. ' / #5 . 

• ^ ■ MT S MF 53. J don't know what our principal does to make 

: : ■ this school better. ' g . ^ • 

■ ■ ' , 31 ^'''■* . . . . ' ^ ,^ , 
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There are many things abbut my principal 
that I wish he or,. she would improve.. , 

i believe this school could be ruii much better* 

It seems to me. that my textbooks are! "behind 
Hthe times" or hot up^ to, date. , 

I, don't.belieye.that any of my courses or 
; ; subjects will be useful to me in the work I ' 
i y might do when I fiiiish schpol. 

I think there is little opportunity or chance 
I 4or students in this school of different . 
' grades to meet and get to know each other. 

I think there are too ntany things that our 
school organizations ai^jb/riot allQ^yed to do. 

At this i^chool art exhibits, musical progVarrrs^ 
assembly programs, arid the like. are npt put 
on to, help studerits learn more but 4:o 9hoA^^ 

: ' them^bff . 



APPENDIX C 



NORMS AND STANINES 
ELEMENTARY AND.SeWnDARY FORMS 



BATTLE STUDENT ATTITUDE SCALE 



1i 



/ 

/ ■ 



PERCENTILE^RANKS 



ELEMENTARY FORM 
BATTLE' STUDENT'ATTITUDE SCALE 



/ ' , " Percentile 

Scores • \ ~ Rank 



158-161 




.<f 9 9.5 


156-157 




99 


150-155 




98 


146-149 




, 95 


142-145 




90 


138-141 




85 


133-137 




80 


128-132 




70 


123-127 




60 


119-122 




50 


115-118 




40 


112-114 




30 


110-111 




25 


107-109 • 




20 


102-106 , 


15 


98-101 




10 


92^ 97 




5 


.90- 92 




2 


53- 89 




1 



34 



STANINES 



ELEMENTARY FORM 
BATTLE STUDi^NT ATTITUDE SCALE 



Stanine ' Scores . 



9 152-174 

8 14,4-151' 

7 136^143 

6 128-135 

5 . 120-127 

4 112-119 

3 104-Ul 

2 ' 96-103 

1 58- 95 



r^v 

1 ^ 



4'S 
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PERCENTILE RANKS 

SECONDARY FORM 
BATTLE STUDENT ATTITUDE SCALE 



— — Percentile Percentile 

• Scores Rank . Scores Rank 



- -173-lM- 


- 99 


138 • 


44 


170-172 


98- 


137 


42 


169 


- 97 


136 


' 40 


168 


96 ■ 


135 


38 


167 


95 


134 


37 


165-166 


94 


133 


36 


164 


93 


,132 


35 


163 


92 


131 


33 


162 


91 


130 


31 


161 


90 


129 
128 


30 


160 


.89 


28 


159 


87 


127 


27 


.158 


85 


126 


25 


156 


81 


125 ^ 


23 


155 


. 79 


124 


22 


154 


77 


123 


20 


153 


75 ' - 


122 


18 


152 


73 


120 


16 


151 


71 


119 


15 


150 


69 


118 


13 


.. 149 


67 


117 


12 


148 


65 


116 


11 


147 ^ 


63 " ■ 


115 


10 


146 


61 


112-113 


9 


145 


59 


110-111 


8 


144 


56 


108-109 


7 


143 


54 


107 


6 


142 


52 


105-106 


5 


141 


50 


; 102-^104 


4 


140 


47 


'98-101 


3 


139 


45 


92- 97 
70- 91' 


2 
1 
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STANINES 



SECONDARY FORM 
BATTLE STUDENT ATTITUDE SCALE ; 



Stanine ^ Scores 



9 




171-180 


8 




162-170 


7 




153-161 


6 




• 144-152 


5 




135-143^ 


4 




126-134 


3 




117-125 


2 ■ 




98,-116 


1 


4 


60- 97 



/ 



. - 1 

■J 
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APPENDIX D 

ITEM ANA1.YSIS 
ELEMENTARY FORM 
BATTLE STUDENT' ATTITUDE SCALE 



4u 
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ITERATIVE BIDIMENSIONAL ITEM ANALYSIS 
^ CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 

ELEMENTARY FORM 
. BATTLE STUDENT ATTITUDE SCALE 



Item Number Biserial r Item Number. Biserial r 



1 


1. 


222 






30 


1.335 


2 


1. 


285 






31 


1.497 


3 


1. 


057 






32 


1.504 


4 


0. 


927 






33 


1.471 


5 


1. 


365 






34 


1 . 891 


6 


0. 


388 






35 


1. 290 


7 


0. 


739 






36 , 


1. 375 


8 


0. 


737 






37 


1.702 


9 


0. 


929 . 






38 


1,494 


10 


0. 


975 






39 


1.679 


11 


1. 


287 






40 


1.005 


12 




061 






41 


' 1.319" 


13 


J 


1652 






42 


1.379' 


14 




221 


• 




43 


1.180 


15 




268 






44 


1.007 


16 


1. 


620 






'45 


i. 565 




0. 


690 






46 


2.042 


18'%' 


0.655 






47 


0.742 


19 


' 0. 


501 






48 


1.225 


20 


1. 


222 






49 


1.433 


21 


1. 


092 • 






50 


1.106 


22 


1. 


266 






51 


1.387 


23 


1. 


158 






• 52 


0.871 


24 


: 1. 


"645 






53 


0.900 


25 


U: 


347 






54 


1. 288 


26 




411 






55 


1. 139 


27 - 


1. 


183 






56 


' 0.971 


28 


1. 


439 






57 


1. 366 


29 


1". 


130 






58 


1.693 



39 .J V 
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